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SUMMARY 


Feed Grain Prices Strengthen Some; 
Prospective Plantings Large 


Feed grain prices have strengthened some since 
October, and additional strength is likely because of 
expansion in livestock and poultry feeding, expected 
acceleration in exports, near-record placements of grain 
under Government loans, and expected heavy participa- 
tion in the 3-year reserve program. The 3-year reserve 
target is to have a farmer-held reserve of about 17 
million metric tons of feed grains. This would be equal 
to about 40 percent of the estimated 1977/78 carryout. 

As of March 1, farmers can start to place oats and 
barley in the reserve program. Early entry of corn and 
sorghum will be allowed at a later date. Payments to 
farmers for first year storage have been raised to 25 
cents per bushel for corn, sorghum, and barley, and to 
19 cents for oats. 

January 1 prospective plantings indicated that 
farmers expected to plant only about 1 percent fewer 
acres to feed grains than they did in 1977. At that time, 
most farmers apparently were not planning to reduce 


plantings enough to comply with the 10-percent set- 
aside that was tentatively announced in November as a 
requirement for 1978 feed grain program participation. 
However, with the February 8 announcement of the 10- 
percent set-aside, farmers may adjust their cropping 
plans after further consideration of the price protecting 
features of the program. 


If plantings are as large as those indicated on January 
1, and if weather conditions are favorable, crops would 
be very large again in 1978. Subsoil moisture is vastly 
improved over last year in major growing areas, so corn 
production could exceed 6 billion bushels for the third 
year in a row. Feed grain production at or near the 1977 
level would keep prices under pressure unless much grain 
is withheld from cash markets, or if there should be 
major crop shortages abroad. Price declines would be 
particularly severe if most farmers were not eligible for 
Government loans because they had not complied with 
the 10-percent set-aside. 


Domestic feeding during the October-December 
quarter totaled 39 million metric tons, up 5 percent 
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from a year ago. Farmers fed about 9 percent more corn, 
but less sorghum and oats during the quarter than a year 
earlier. For the 1977/78 marketing year, domestic 
feea, ~g use probably will total around 119 million 
metric *ons, an increase of 6 percent. 

Expc.:s of feed grains in 1977/78 likely will total 
around 52 million metric tons, a little more than the 
large exports of the last 2 years. Uses at these levels 
would leave 1977/78 carryout stocks of around 42 mil- 
lion metric tons, up from 30 million a year earlier. 

High-protein feeds appear abundant for the remainder 
of the 1977/78 season, due to the record-large crop of 
soybeans. Soybean meal prices likely will average well 
below last year’s $200 per short ton—perhaps around the 


CORN DISAPPEARANCE 
JAN.-MAR. 


OCT.-DEC. 


$160 level. Prices also will be more stable than last year, 
when they ran up sharply during the first half of the 
year and plummeted in the last half. 

Hay stocks on January 1 totaled 91 million short 
tons, 18 percent above a year earlier and the largest 
stocks since 1974. Hay disappearance during May- 
December was down 17 percent, mainly because of 
better pasture and range conditions and continued 
reduction in the cattle inventory. After reaching a record 
high in May 1977, hay prices have steadily declined and 
are running over $10 per ton below this time last year. 
However, demand for hay will be strong in the first half 
of 1978, because of widespread January blizzard 
conditions. 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
APRIL-MAY JUNE-SEPT. 


| 1216 ZZ 
| 1070 Yjx2 
| 815 7 

i ZZ 
| 979 77505 


| 647 7 


YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 
MILLION BUSHELS 


DATA DO NOT YET REFLECT 1970-1974 CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE REVISIONS 
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FEED SiTUATION 


EARLY PROSPECTS FOR 1978 


Implications of January 1 Prospective Plantings 


Feed Grain Acreage Little Changed 


Farmers are taking a long hard look at price prospects 
for 1978 crops and provisions of the 1978 Feed Grain 
Program. Farmers in 34 States participated about 
January 1 in a survey of their crop planting plans for this 
year. The January 1 prospective plantings from this 
survey were adjusted upward to totals for the 48 States. 
These showed intentions to seed 1262 million acres to 
feed grains this year, only a little less than plantings in 
1977. The small acreage reductions indicated suggest 
that few farmers were responding to the tentatively 
announced acreage set-aside requirements for 1978 feed 
grain program participation. However, with the actual 
program sign-up period scheduled for March 1 to May 1, 
producers have ample time to adjust their crop plans. 


Planted Acreage 


Indicated 
1978! 


Million acres 
82.7 
17.0 
173 
10.0 


128.1 


Soybeans 
Upland Cotton 


Total, grand 


1 Based on January 1978 indications. ? Harvested acreage. 


N.A.= Not available. 


Prospective corn acreage totaled 81 million acres, 
only 2 million, or 2 percent, less than 1977 planted 
acreage. If this acreage is realized and weather is average, 
and if farmers continue to fertilize heavily, 1978 corn 
production would likely top 6 billion bushels for the 
third consecutive year. Last year, corn farmers applied a 
record 128 pounds of nitrogen per acre. Phosphorus and 
potassium also were applied to corn at record rates in 
1977. 


Fertilizer prices and use on corn land 


Dollars per ton 


Prices paid, April 15 
Anhydrous ammonia 265 191 
Superphosphate 
(20% P,O,) 118 95 
Potash 


(60% K,0) 102 96 


Pounds per acre 


Rate on corn area 
receiving (Ib.): 


Subsoil moisture in the Corn Belt is mostly adequate 
to surplus, in sharp contrast to short moisture reserves of 
a year ago. Thus, rainfall this summer will not be as 
critical, since plant roots can bring moisture from subsoil 
reserves. But adequate soil moisture before planting does 
not always ensure a big crop. For example, the South- 
east started out the spring of 1977 with abundant mois- 
ture supplies, but drought during June and July cut this 
area’s corn crop by 40 percent. However, the lighter 
soils of the Southeast require more moisture in summer 
than the medium-textured loam soils of the Corn Belt. 

If the 1978 corn crop is large, the corn supply for the 
1978/79 marketing year could again be record large. 
Demand in 1978/79 hinges on the extent of profits 
realized by the feeding ‘~~ stry in the current feeding 
season and the size of 1) 138 world feed crops. 

Prospective oat acreage at 17 million acres is about 
the same as plantings in 1977. Acreage prospects are 
generally mixed in the major producing States. Prospec- 
tive acreage in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Iowa is down 
5 to 15 percent from last year, while farmers in Texas 
and Wisconsin plan increases of 7 and 14 percent, 
respectively. These 6 States account for about two-thirds 
of U.S. oat acreage. 

Prospective barley acreage, at 10'% million acres, is 
unchanged from last year’s plantings. Prospective acreage 
changes were generally mixed throughout the country. 
Intended acreage in the major barley producing States of 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and Idaho was mostly 
unchanged, but was up 20 percent in California, 10 
percent in South Dakota, 7 percent in Wisconsin, 
Colorado, and Washington, but down 12 percent in 
Montana and 19 percent in Oregon. 
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Prospective sorghum acreage for 1978 is 17% million 
acres, about a half million, or 3 percent, more than 1977 
plantings. Kansas farmers’ plans for 550,000 more acres 
account for most of the increase. Depending primarily 
on the outcome of weather, which often varies consider- 
ably in the Plains States, the 1978 sorghum crop could 
at least match the 1977 . rvest of 791 million bushels if 
the January 1 prospective acreage is realized. 

Farmers expected to plant a record high 64 million 
acres to soybeans this spring, 8 percent more than in 
1977. Producers appeared to be responding to soybean 
prices, which were relatively more favorable than prices 
for corn and cotton. Part of the increase in soybean 
acreage reflects the 2 million acre drop in soft red wheat 
acreage. 


Feed Grain Program Provisions-Highlights' 


Feed Grain Set-Aside Announced 


On February 8, the White House announced that a 
10-percent set-aside would be required for participation 
in the 1978 Feed Grain Program. The set-aside had been 
conditionally announced on November 15, while USDA 
continued to monitor the world and domestic feed grain 
situation. 

Here’s how the set-aside would work: 

. Participation in the program is voluntary. Partici- 
pants will be eligible for price support loans, 
income-supporting payments if farm prices aver- 
age below target prices in the first five months of 
the marketing year, and crop disaster protection. 
These features, along with other major provisions, 
are summarized on page 13. 

. Participants are required to have a set-aside equal 
to 10 percent of their 1978 total plantings of 
corn, sorghum, and barley for harvest. For 
example, if a farmer plants 100 acres of corn, he 
must have 10 acres of set-aside devoted to soil 
conserving uses. This is a basic change in the set- 
aside concept from the 1973 Act, under which a 
set-aside was applied to the farm’s allotment 
acreage. 

. What participants plant plus acreage set-aside 
cannot exceed their farm’s normal crop acreage 
(NCA). Basically, a farm’s NCA is the total 
acreage normally used to grow crops. It will be 
based on acreage planted in 1977 to designated 
crops (adjusted for abnormal conditions). County 
ASCS offices presently are compiling 1977 plant- 
ings for every farm. 

. Farmers who meet set-aside requirements and 
who voluntarily reduce their 1978 corn and 


' Based largely on Commodity program provisions under the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1977. AER No. 389, ESCS, USDA, 
Oct. 1977. 
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sorghum acreage planted for harvest from their 
1977 planted acreage by at least 5 percent and 
barley plantings by 20 percent earn full target 
price protection on their farm’s normal produc- 
tion from the entire acreage planted for harvest. 
Otherwise, a program allocation factor will be 
applied to target price payments. 

. The Program Allocation Factor (PAF) will be 
determined by dividing the national program 
acreage by the number of acres that USDA esti- 
mates will be harvested in the current year, and 
will be announced next summer after the esti- 
mates are in. By law, the factor cannot be less 
than 80 percent nor more than 100 percent. If 
the 67.6 million NPA for corn remains unchanged 
and the 1978 harvested acreage turns out to be 
79.5 million acres, the PAF would be 85 percent. 
This factor will be important to participants who 
do not reduce their 1978 plantings of corn and 
sorghum by 5 percent and barley plantings by 20 
percent from their 1977 plantings. 

. National Program Acreage (NPA) is the number 
of harvested acres required to meet estimated 
domestic and export needs (less imports), based 
on weighted national program yields, plus any 
desired change in carryover stocks. Last 
November the national program acreage for feed 
grains was announced at 88.7 million acres, 
including 67.6 million of corn, 13.7 million of 
sorghum, and 7.4 million of barley. These 
acreages are subject to adjustments if prospects 
change. 

. A participant will have to comply with set-aside 
requirements for both wheat and feed grains if he 
plants those crops in 1978. 

. Farmers operating more than one farm can par- 
ticipate in the program with one or more of their 
farms in or out of the program, provided the 
normal crop acreage is not exceeded on their non- 
participating farms when a crop subject to set- 
aside is planted on their non-participating farms. 


Here is an example of crop planting possibilities for a 
Midwest grain-soybean farmer with 10 percent corn and 
20 percent wheat required set-aside. 


Farm size 
Pasture, woodland, homestead, etc. .. 
Cropland 


520 acres 
20 acres 
500 acres 


1977 plantings: 
160 acres 
80 acres 
160 acres 
O acres 
100 acres 


Soybeans 
Alfalfa 
Normal cropping acreage! 400 acres 


1 Corn, oats, soybeans and wheat. 


Continued — 





1978 Planting Possibilities 


Corn, acres 136 136 
Oats, acres 68 32 
Soybeans, acres . 182 150 
Wheat, acres .... Oo 68 
Alfalfa, acres ... 100 100 
Set-aside, acres .. 14 14 
Subject to 80%- 

100% alloca- 

tion factor? . 

Satisfied program 

requirements? . Yes 


Yes (wheat) 


The above examples of plantings demonstrate a range 
of options open to farmers. These represent only a few 
of the possible alternatives. 

Situation A shows that a producer would not be pre- 
vented from expanding corn acreage as long as the 
set-aside requirement was met and the total of his corn 
acreage and set aside did not exceed his normal crop 
acreage. The producer in situation A would be subject to 
the program acreage allocation factor as a result of not 
voluntarily reducing his corn acreage from 1977 by the 
recommended 5 percent. Therefore, he would be guaran- 
teed target price protection on no less than 80 percent 
of his corn acreage planted for harvest. 

Situation B illustrates that a producer could allocate 
his entire cropland acreage of 500 acres to soybean 
production. Since there is no set-aside crop planted, 
there would be no normal crop acreage limitation, and 
he would be eligible for the soybean loan on his entire 
soybean production. 


In Situation C, the producer would be eligible for 
program benefits on all crops and would not be subject 
to the PAF on corn. The producer would have met both 
the recommended voluntary reduction of 5 percent from 
his 1977 corn plantings and the required feed grain set- 
aside, and the sum of his plantings and set-aside does not 
exceed his normal crop acreage. 

In Situation D, the producer plants wheat but does 
not comply with the set-aside requirement; thus he 
would not be eligible for any program benefits, including 
feed grain and soybean benefits, even though he com- 
plied fully with the requirements of the feed grain 
program. To be eligible for program benefits of the feed 
grain and soybean program, the producer would have to 
comply with the set-aside requirements of the wheat 
program, since he planted wheat. Whenever a producer 
grows a crop which has a set-aside requirement, he has 
to meet that requirement in order to be eligible for 
benefits on other crop 

In Situation x, tne producer would be eligible for 
program benefits on his feed grain, wheat and soybeans 
production, but the allocation factor would be applied 
to his target price payments for wheat. This producer 
complied with both the wheat and feed grain set-asides, 
and the sum of his acreage planted to corn, wheat, oats, 
and soybeans plus his set-aside does not exceed his 
normal crop acreage. He complied with the 10-percent 
feedgrain and 20-percent wheat set-asides, but volun- 
tarily reduced only his 1978 corn planted acreage from 
his 1977 plantings by the amount recommended. There- 
fore, his target price payments for wheat would be 
subject to the allocation factor. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1977/78 


All Feed Concentrates 


An Assessment of the Feeding Industry 


Last summer when feed grain prices were not pro- 
tected by loan from heavy farm sales of old crop feed 
grains, and prospective 1977 crops were large, both here 
and abroad, feed prices plunged to the lowest point in 5 
years. For example, during August-October, corn prices 
received by farmers averaged $1.63 per bushel. Farm 
prices of soybeans during August-October averaged 
$5.29 a bushel, $0.92 below a year earlier. These 
relatively low prices of feed crops generally set the 
outlook stage for 1977/78 feeding. 

Looking at 1977/78, one must not lose touch of the 
biological constraints on livestock production. In essence, 
it takes considerable time to expand livestock output, 
particularly beef, in response to lower feed costs and to 
prospects of improved feeding margins. Of course, the 
poultry industry can respond to improved feeding 


margins the quickest while it takes about 2 to 3 years 
before the beef cattle industry can significantly expand 
beef output once a down cycle begins to turn up. 
Essentially, feed demand for the October-September 
feeding season is fairly well set during the late summer 
or early fall when animals are coming off pasture and 
feed crops are being harvested. Placement and slaughter 
weights of beef animals also influence feed consumption 
by the beef sector. 


Cattle Cycle in a Reduction Phase 


On January 1, 1978 cattle numbers continued the 
decline that has been underway since January 1, 1975. 
The beef cattle herd (including some dairy calves) totaled 
101% million head, 6 percent below last year and 15 
percent below the peak in 1975. 

Recent marketings of fed cattle probably have 
returned moderate profits to feeders, since cattle 
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markets strengthened $3-$4 last fall and they probably 
bought their feed and feeder animals at prices lower than 
present prices. However, costs of both feed and feeder 
animals have strengthened since fall, and Choice fed 
cattle markets have stayed at around $44. If cattle 
feeders are to continue to make profits, fed cattle 
markets would have to move up because of recent rises 
in costs of both feeds and feeder animals. With more 
animals on feed and marketings increasing, fed cattle 
prices over the next few months may not gain enough to 
offset higher costs. Therefore, some slowdown in cattle 
feeding could begin to show up this summer if feeding 
margins are squeezed further. 


Hogs in an Expansion Phase 


On the other hand, hog production is expanding. On 
December 1, the U.S. inventory of hogs and pigs was 5 
percent larger than the year before. Most hog farmers 
ended the 1976/77 feeding season on a profitable note. 
The good earnings were partly attributed to the severe 
weather last winter that reduced the number of pigs 
saved per litter, which contributed to reductions in pro- 
duction and higher hog prices last summer. The fact that 
there are fewer “‘inners and outers” in the hog industry 
today holds pork output in October-September 1977/78 
to a moderate increase of around 6 percent. 


Dairy Sector is Stable Feed User 


Feed demand by the dairy industry is steadier than 
any of the livestock-poultry feeding industries. The dairy 


sector has more price and output stability, since milk 
and dairy products are influenced by government price 
support programs. Concentrates fed per dairy cow last 
fall were up 6 percent from a year earlier, and about 5 
percent more was fed during the winter. 


Feed Consumption to Increase 


The combined number of animals that received grain 
concentrates last fall suggests a moderate increase in feed 
demand, which was fairly well borne out by the 6- 
percent increase in October-December 1977 feed use. 
Combined production of fed beef, pork, and poultry 
meat in October-December was about level with a year 
earlier. Increases in beef and broilers were offset by 
lower pork output in the quarter, while milk and egg 
production’ increased about two or three percent. 

Basically, the estimates of feed demand for 1977/78 
have not changed materially since last fall. The October- 
December feed use was close to expectations of most 
observers. 

Concentrates fed to U.S. livestock and poultry in 
1977/78 likely will total around 158 million metric tons, 
5 percent above a year earlier. The greatest year-to-year 
increase since World War II occurred in 1975/76 as 
concentrate feeding recovered from the reduction of 20 
percent the year before. Here are some of the factors 
that underlie 1977/78 feeding: 
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Projected Animal Output—October-September 1977/78 
Change from 1976/77 


Fed buef 


Broilers 


Livestock-Poultry Feed Price Ratios 


October-December average 


Beef /steer/corn, Omaha 
Hog/corn, Omaha 

NEC HNO es wine ahs te See 
Groiter/feed, U.S. ....ccccces 
Egg/feed, U.S. 


Million metric tons 


Annually: 
Concentrates 


Fed 
Feed grains... 
6.8 
ol 
By product 
32.2 


Total, fed . 150.2 


Million 


Grain-consuming ani- 
mal units (GCAU’s)* 
Dairy cattle 
Cattie on feed.... 
Other cattle 


Poultry 
Other livestock ... 


Concentrates fed 
per GCAU B 1.97 


Million metric tons 


Periods: 
Concentrates fed 
Oct.-Dec 


June-Sept. ..... 


Total, year® .. 
: Except oat and barley supplies which start June 1. : 
Preliminary. 3 Projected. * Livestock and poultry fed during the 
October-September feeding year weighted by _ relative 
consumption of grain and other concentrates; 1 unit is equal to 1 
milk cow. * Periods may not add due to implied negative wheat 
feeding in some periods. 





Feed grains fed to livestock and poultry in 1977/78, 
estimated at 119 million metric tons, would be 6 percent 
more than in 1976/77. The volume fed during the 
October-December quarter totaled 39.1 million tons, 5 
percent more than a year earlier. To reach the projected 
season total, the volume fed druing January-September 
would be about 6 percent above that period of 1977. 

Wheat feeding for the 1977 feeding year is projected 
at 180 million bushels, substantially below the 250 
million bushels fed during 1976/77. Estimated wheat 
feeding during this year’s October-December quarter 
was 15 million bushels, about 9 million more than the 
same period last year. However, if current prospects of a 
smaller wheat crop materialize, wheat prices this summer 
likely will be less competitive than last year when wheat 
was priced well below feed grains in many areas. 

Use of soft ingredients in 1977/78, such as oilseed 
meal, animal and grain protein feeds, and other mill feed 
products combined, is projected to total 23 million 
metric tons, 4 percent more than last year. High-protein 
feed supplies (44% soybean meal equivalent) likely will 
reach about 19% million tons, 9 percent more than a 
year ago and near the record in 1975/76. A comparison 
of soybean meal and grain prices suggests that grain is 
favored over protein feed again in 1977/78, although 
to a lesser extent than last y _., art below). However, 
soybean supplies are recor“ i:arge a.1d meal prices should 
be more stable and average lower in the 1977/78 feeding 
season. 


CORN AND SBM 
PRICE COMPARISON 
With TDN Parity* 


Soybean Oil Meal 
$Per Ton ¢Per Ib 
240 12- 72/73 
[ ° 


200} 


160 


oF 


80} 


@ 76/77 


71/78 proj a 


© 75/76 
me 73/74 


@ 74/75 


oe TDN PARITY 


FAVORS SBM 


FAVORS CORN 


1971/72 
e 


65-69® 
Avg 











CPer Ib 





112 168 2.24 


Corn 


TDON=Total digestible nutrients 1lb SBM=165 Ibs corr 
SBM=Soybean meal at 44 percent crude protein 
Prices are averages for the year beginning October 1 
SBM at Decatur and corn U.S. received by farmers 
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Soybean meal available for domestic use in 1977/78 
is forecast at 14.4 million metric tons, 13 percent more 
than a year earlier and near the record volume that 
disappeared domestically from crushing plants in 
1975/76. With expected requirements falling short of 
production and leading to lower soybean prices, soybean 
meal prices in 1977/78 likely will average well below last 
year’s $200 per short ton—perhaps around the $160 
level. Meal prices are not likely to run up sharply this 
season as they did a year ago. But the sizable increases in 
prospect for pork and poultry meat production during 
1977/78 will require larger use of protein feed. These 2 
sectors are the big eaters of soybean meal. 


World Coarse Grain Trade and Stocks” 


Global 1977/78 coarse grain production is estimated 
at 684 million metric tons, one percent less than the 
previous year’s record. 


World 1977/78 (July-June) coarse grain export trade 
is estimated at a record 82 million tons, up slightly from 
the previous year. The major foreign exporters, Canada, 
Australia, Argentina, South Africa, Thailand, and Brazil 
are expected to account for 26 percent of the 1977/78 
world trade and the United States for 63 percent. These 
shares would be little changed from last year. Among the 
major importers, West Europe, USSR, Japan and East 
Europe will account for around three-quarters of the 
1977/78 coarse grain imports. This year, imports will be 
up for Russia, Japan, and East Europe but down for 
West Europe. Imports by the Soviet Union will be up 
sharply this year because of a lower than expected har- 
vest and increased consumption needs. For East Europe 
more imports will be needed to compensate for lower 
grain and potato harvests in Poland, a smaller 1977 corn 
harvest in Romania and significant storage losses to the 
1976 corn crop. However, imports by Western Europe 
are scaled down because of a recovery in coarse grain 
and forage crops from the drought affected levels of the 
previous season. 


World 1977/78 coarse grain ending stocks are pro- 
jected at 81 million tons, up 8 percent over last year. 
The United States will account for an estimated 52 
percent of these ending stocks. Also, U.S. stocks are pro- 
jected to increase by 41 percent to 42.4 million tons. 


Southern Hemisphere. Coarse Grain Prospects 


The Southern Hemisphere countries of Australia, 
Argentina, South Africa, and Brazil are estimated to 


? Based on FAS, World Situation and Outlook for Grains 
Crop and Trade Developments, FG-24-77, December 19, 1977, 
updated to account for recent developments for selected 
countries. 
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harvest around 48 million tons of coarse grains this 
year, down about 7 percent from last year. 

Argentina’s coarse grains harvest is projected at 16.6 
million metric tons, off only slightly from the previous 
season when both corn and sorghum yields were record. 
Plantings of corn and sorghum occurred under generally 
favorable conditions, and recent rains have been bene- 
ficial for these crops. Thus, large corn and sorghum 
crops are again in prospect for Argentina. Argentina’s 
coarse grain exports for the July-June 1977/78 season 
are estimated at around 9.7 million tons, slightly above 
last year’s export level. Corn exports are expected to 
increase to 5.2 million tons from last year’s level of 4.4 
million tons, but sorghum exports are expected to 
decline to 4 million tons from the July-June 1976/77 
record of 4.6 million tons. 

Brazil’s 1978 coarse grain production is projected at 
18.1 million tons, down 7 percent from last year due 
mostly to smaller corn plantings. The 1978 soybean 
production is projected at 12.8 million tons, up 7 
percent. Crops in Brazil’s principal southern bean and 
corn areas have been helped by recent heavy showers. 
Coarse grain exports in July-June 1977/78 are forecast 
at 1.1 million tons compared with 1.3 million in 
1976/77. 

The South African 1978 coarse grain harvest is 
estimated at 9 million tons, down about a tenth. Early 
drought has caused irreparable damage to the 1978 corn 
crop, now estimated at 8.5 million tons compared with 
9.6 million tons last year. Showers that fell over South 
Africa’s maize triangle came too late and were too 
spotty to substantially help the crop. 

Australia’s 1977/78 coarse grain crop has been 
adversely affected by drought conditions in major 
producing areas. Barley productiun is estimated at 2.3 
million tons, nearly a fifth below the 2.8-million ton- 
crop produced in 1976 and the smallest since 1972. 
Sorghum production this season is currently forecast at 
600,000 tons, down one-third from the previous year. 
With reduced crop prospects, Australia’s coarse grain 
exports during July-June 1977/78 are forecast at about 
2.4 million tons, down about a fourth from 1976/77. 


Domestic Situation 


Record Feed Grain Supply on January 1 


The record 1977 feed grain production is reflected 
in substantial increases in January 1 stocks. Stocks of 
the four feed grains (corn, sorghum, oats, and barley) 
totaled 169 million metric tons, 14 percent larger than 
on January 1, 1977. Corn stocks on January 1 were a 
record high at 5,442 million bushels, up 11 percent; 
sorghum stocks of 625 million bushels were up 27 
percent; oats at 563 million bushels were up 36 percent; 
barley at 326 million bushels was a fifth larger. 

Livestock and poultry feeders used 39.1 million 
metric tons of feed grains in October-December, 5 
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percent more than in these months a year earlier. Corn 
feeding, at 1,259 million bushels, was up 9 percent, 
barley feeding of 34 million bushels, was up 13 percent, 
but sorghum feeding at 204 million bushels, was down 5 
percent, and oat feeding of 94 million bushels was down 
9 percent. 

Feeding at these levels was about in line with expecta- 
tions, reflecting the expansion in cattle feeding and hog 
and broiler production that is in progress. 

For the 1977/78 marketing year, domestic feeding 
likely will use about 119 million metric tons of the four 
feed grains, about 6 percent more than in 1976/77. 
Increases in feeding are projected at almost 7 percent for 
corn, 5 percent for sorghum, 2 percent for oats, but 
barley feeding is projected to decline abot 7 percent. 

Feed grain exports in October-December totaled 1212 
million metric tons, compared with almost 15 million a 
year earlier, down 16 percent. Only barley exports, at 35 
million bushels compared with 15 million bushels in 
October-December 1976, were larger than a year earlier. 
Exports were hampered by elevator disasters at New 
Orleans and Galveston, inclement weather at Gulf ports, 
and frozen rivers in the Midwest. 

If demand continues strong and weather improves, 
exports likely will accelerate over the next few months. 
Exports in January-March likely will be somewhat larger 
than October-December exports. Exports in April- 
September may be nearly equal to those in the first 
half of the year. For the 1977/78 marketing year, feed 
grain exports are projected at around 51.6 million 
metric tons, a little more than the high levels of the past 
two years. 

Total use of each of the feed grains in 1977/78 is 
expected to be smaller than the 1977 crop, causing 
carryover stocks at the end of the 1977/78 marketing 
year to again be larger than the year before. The carry- 
over is projected at around 42 million metric tons, com- 
pared with about 3C million the year before. 

Feed grain prices in 1977/78 are expected to average 
lower than in 1976/77. Prices of corn at the farm 
averaged $1.84 per bushel in October-December, com- 
pared with $2.20 a year earlier. Prices have strengthened 
some and in January-March likely will average around 
$2.10. Some further strength is likely this spring and 
summer. Corn prices at the farm in 1977/78 likely will 
average $2.00 to $2.10 per bushel, compared with $2.15 
last year. Prices of the other three feeds are likely to be 
down somewaht more. Sorghum prices at the farm are 
expected to average $1.75 to $1.85 per bushel, 
compared with $2.03 last year. Barley prices probably 
will average $1.70 to $1.80 per bushel, compared with 
$2.25 last year, and oat prices $1.05 to $1.15, down 
from $1.56. 


Loan Activity Heavy 


Farmers have been active in putting their 1977 feed 
grain crops under price-supporting loans this year. As of 





February 1, loans were outstanding on 870.5 million 
bushels of 1977 crop corn and on 54.3 million bushels 
of 1976 crop corn. For sorghum, loans on 176.1 million 
bushels of the 1977 crop and 4.5 million bushels of the 
1976 crop were outstanding. For barley, outstanding 
loans were on 63.9 million bushels, and 3.3 million 
bushels of the old crop. For oats, 61.2 million bushels, 
and 0.4 million bushels of the old crop. Also, loans were 
outstanding on 83.9 million bushels of 1977 soybeans 
and 0.2 million bushels of the 1976 crop. 


The Grain Reserve Program 


1976 and 1977 grain under Government loan is eligi- 
ble for the 3-year grain reserve program when loans 
mature (9 to 11 months from date of loan). However, 
beginning March 1, a farmer with an existing loan on 
1977-crop barley, oats, or wheat may place the grain 
into the reserve immediately. A farmer without an exist- 
ing loan can obtain a loan and immediately place the 
grain into the reserve. Early entry of corn and sorghum 
into the reserve will be allowed at a later date. 

Farmers placing their grain in the 3-year reserve will 
receive storage payments annually in advance. Storage 
payments for the first year have been raised to 25 cents 
per bushel for wheat, corn, barley, and sorghum, and to 
19 cents per bushel for oats. Farmers will agree to hold 
their feed grains in the reserve at least until prices reach 
125 percent of whatever the loan level is at the time 
(140 percent for wheat). Loans will be called when 
prices reach 140 percent of the loan rate (175 percent 
for wheat). 

The goal of the program is to bolster market prices by 
isolating from the market about 17 million metric tons 
(670 million bushels, corn equivalent) of feed grains and 
around 9 million metric tons (330 million bushels) of 


wheat. Participation will be on a first come, first served 
basis until the goal is reached. 


Hay 


Stocks of hay on farms on January 1, 1978, totaled 
91.3 million short tons. This is 18 percent above a year 
earlier and the highest January 1 stocks since 1974. 
Wisconsin and the West North Central States show most 
of the stock build-up. 

May production was up 9 percent in 1977 but use 
from May 1, 1977, to January 1, 1978, was down 17 
percent from the same period a year earlier. Reasons for 
the lower usage include a reduction in the cattle and calf 
inventory, improved pasture and range conditions, and 
lower feed grain prices, which would tend to cause less 
roughage to be substituted for concentrate feeds. 
However, demand for hay will be strong in the first half 
of 1978, because of widespread Jariuary blizzard 
conditions. 

After reaching a record high in May, hay prices have 
declined steadily and are now over $10 per ton below a 
year ago. The season average price in 1977/78 is 
expected to be about $54 per ton, about a tenth below 
the 1976/77 average. Lower season average prices are 
projected for California, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Nebraska. On the other hand, prices aregprojected to 
increase in Pesinsylvania, New York, and Georgia. 


Production of Silage Drops 


Output of corn silage was 116'2 million tons in 1977, 
down slightly from 1976. Higher yield was more than 
off-set by lower acreage. Sorghum silage production 
increased to 9'4 million tons or about 30 percent above 
1976. Increases in both acreage and yield contributed to 
the increase. 
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Table 2.--Hay (all): 


Acreage, supply, disappearance, and prices, 1971-77--(REVISED*) 





Unit 


1971/72 


1972/73 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 





Acreage harvested :Mil. acres 


Yield per acre Tons 


Carryover (May 1) : Mil. tons : 
Production 

Supply 

Disappearance 


Roughage-Consuming 


Animal Units (RCAU) units : 


:Mil. 


Supply per RCAU Tons 


Disappearance per RCAU 


Season price received 


by farmers : $ per ton : 


Sold by farmers 


: Mil. tons : 


Proportion of crop Percent 


Value of production : Mil. dol. 


Value of sales 


1977/78 


1976/77 (prel.) 





27.3 


20 


5,023 5,827 


704 1,135 1,305 





*Acreage, yield, production and stocks 


Table 3.--Hay: 


revised on basis of 1974 Census of Agriculture. 





Year 
beginning 
May 1 


May- 
December 
* disappearance ° 


Following-- 


Supply, May-December and January-April disappearance and prices, 1973-78 


* Disappearance per animal unit 





: January-April : 
: disappearance : 


January 1 
stocks 


April 30 
stocks 


May- 
December 


January- 
April 





- - - Mil. tons - - - 





Mid-January : Pennsylvania 


Wisconsin 


Kansas Georgia Texas 





1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 2/ 


- - - Prices received by farmers, dol. per ton - - - 





1/ Production plus May 1 stocks. 
2/ Preliminary. 
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Colorado California 








Table 


National allotment or program acreage 
Feed grains Mil. acres 
Wheat . - 


Income support: 
Target prices--Basis for providing 


deficiency payments to program partic- 


ipants. 
Corn 
Sorghum 
Barley 
Oats 
Wheat 


Dol. per bu. 


Payments made if average weighted U.S. 


price received by farmers in first 5 


months of marketing year is below tar- 


get. Payment rate is the difference 
between the target and the higher of 
farm price or the loan. Maximum pay- 
ment rate is ditference between the 
target and loan 


Price support‘ 
National loan rate--Program partic- 
ipant puts up any part of crop as 
collateral for loan from Commodity 
Credit Corporation 

Corn Dol. per 

Sorghum = 

Barley 

Cats 

Wheat 

lye 

Soybeans 


bu. 


Set-aside acreage 


Farm allotments or program acreage 


Grain reserve program-3 years 


Loan operation 
Application period 


Maturity date 


Interest rate 


Sales price of CCC owned grain 


Payment limits 


Program yields 
Corn Bu. 
Sorghum 
Barley 
Wheat 


per acre 
" 


Disaster payments for prevented 
plantings or low yields 


1/ For any part of a]lotment not planted to wheat, the deficiency payment rate will be based on the 
-payments wiii be made 6n~197?-érop cotn since the loan rate and target price are set at the same level. 
only be made on acreage planted to sorghum and barley within their respective allotment. 


4.--Summary of feed grains, wheat and related crops provisions under theomnibus Farm Bill 


(Program participation is voluntary) 


Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act 
of 1973 (applicable to 1974-77 c rops) | 


1977 crop 


‘Food and Agriculture 
{applicable ¢ 


1978 crop _ 





Allotment 
89.0 


62.2 


2.00 
2.28 
2.15 
None 
2.90 


Payments determined by multiplying the payment 
rate times the farm's 
: farm's program yield. 


crop allotment times the 


Applicable on all grain produced by program 
participant. Farmer bears 
a during first year of loan. 


cost of storage 


None required for 
in earlier years, 
: aside a specified 
allotment of base 


1974-77 crops. When required 
program participants set 
percentage of farm's crop 


acreage. 


Based on 1959 and 
feed grains. 


1960 planted acreage for 


Beginning March 1, $ 
: wheat under loan may be placed directly into the: 
reserve. A farmer without an existing loan can : 
obtain a loan and immediately place his grain $ 
: into the reserve. Early entry of corn and : 
: sorghum will be announced later. Farmers 
: receive storage payments annually in advance. 
: Loans may be redeemed when farm prices reach 125: 
: percent of their current loan rates for feed 
: grains and 140 percent for wheat; and will be 
called when prices reach 140 percent of lcen 
rates for feed grains and 175 percent for wheat 


1977-crop barley, oats, and : 


Until May 31, 1978 for and 


: 31 for others 


corn sorghum; 


: 9 months from loan approval date. 2/ 


6 percent per year 
x oom = 
: When grain reserve program is in effect, CCC : 


i 50 percent of: 
$ y not sell grain for less than 15 c : 
loan--except under the Emergency Livestock Feed : 


Program. 


$20,000 per person. 


Yes 


option of continuing those loans for 11 months or reducing the loan period to 9 months. 


*Soybean loan to be announced. 


Program acreage 
sorghum 13.7 


(preliminary) 


Corn 67.6, and barley 7.4 


Wheat 53.2 


2.10 
- be announced. 


None 
3.00-3.05 Lower target ap 
billion bushelsjhigher rate if 

Participants who voluntarily reduce their 1978 plantings 
their 1977 plantings by 5% for corn and sorghum and by 20% for 
barley and wheat will be eligible for target price protection 
their entire acreage planted for harvest. A program allocation 
factor (between 80% and 100%) will the acreage of 
participants who do not reduce their plantings by the recommended 
percentages. Payments will be determined by multiplying the 
eligible acreage by the farm program the 


lies if crop is more than 


crop is 


1.8 
less. 


from 


on 


be applied to 


yield Payment rate. 


Applicable on all grain produced by program parti 


ipant. 
Farmer bears cost of storage during first year of 


1 
loan. 


Prel. 
2.00 
1.90 
1.63 
1.03 


995 


2.25 


1.70 


If U.S. average farm price in 1977/78 marketing year 


the Secretary of 
as much 10 
ompetitiveness in world 
markets. In this event, increased deficiency payments 
are required to provide producers the same total 
if no adjustment had been made. 
ments would be exempt 


is below 105 percent of current 
Agriculture may adjust 
percent to improve U.S. 


loan, 


loans down by 


as 


retum 
These increased 


limitation 


pay- 


from producer payment 


Participants must set aside 10% of their 1978 corn, 
barley acreage plantings and 20% of their wheat 
200 acres of corn, sorghum and barley are planted the set-aside 
is 20 acres; if 500 acres of wheat arc planted 
100 Plantings plus acreage set-as 
farm's "normal crop acreage", 


sor 
plantings 


the set-aside is 
acres. cannot exceed the 


described 


All farms will have a "normal crop acreage" 


computed 
based on 1977 plantings of designated 


crops. 


To be 


announced. 


announced. 


announced. 


announced. 


Same as in 1977 


$40,000 per person, increases to $50,000 by 1980. 


To be announced 


“old"target price of $2.47 per bushel. No deficiency 
Deficiency payments for sorghum and barley will 


2/ Producers holding loans approved before November 7 have the 
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Table 15.--Cash prices at principal markets, 1977-78 


Year 
begin- 


: : : : : : : : : : : : Simple 
ning . ete Ss - , Jan. , Feb. , Mar. , Apr. , May , June , July . Aug. , Sept 


“3 average 
October : : : : : 
- - - - Dollars - - - - 


CORN, No. 2 Yellow, Chicago (per bushel) 


-33 -o7 299 -59 
-50 . 68 my -99 
-48 -47 -96 - 90 
239 =99 -70 -68 
- 33 44 2.54 Pye a 
14 2.19 





-65 -O1 ~42 2.52 o94 2.47 91 
-69 -70 93 3.35 -63 3.55 -95 
- 96 -82 -89 2.95 «12 2.99 oe 
-68 -84 - 96 2.96 -87 Lan -I5 
-50 -41 o2¥0 20D ~s 1.80 -30 


BM NM WNH 
NMONWNHE 
NNN NH 


CORN, - 2 Yellow, Omaha (per bushel) 





34 1.49 1.50 295 -49 1.51 1.84 2sz> 2a 02 24k 2s37 1.80 
40' 2569 -2ov1 295 346 2349 2.51 2.68 3.19 3.55 3.46 2.99 
- 46 3.36 3.97 2/9 245 2.85 2.81 2.84 2.92 3.12 2.99 3.05 
2.55 2.56 2.57 -60 2.62 2259 - =“2eTe 2.86 2.83 2.69 2.59 2.66 

a7 2230 - 2:38 2.536 2a30 2.29 2.21 2.10 1.90 1.66 1.67 2.15 
2. 02 2.04 2.02 


: SORGHUM, No. 2 Yellow, Kansas City (per cwt.) 


2.42 2288 $3206 2.88 2386 2283 3209 3261 3.593 42572 “Aza7 
4.31.. 4:37 4.71 4.99 “G264 °4263 3584 3699 ‘SiG2. S279 “SvG4 
6.10 5.36 4.95 4.55 4.48 4.64 4560 4.53 4.82 5.13 4.66 
4.36 4.33 4:36 4.47 4.562 -G:47 @569 4366 4:75 4:29 “4.27 
3-60. 3:77 3691 3:85 3.795 “S362 “S253. “S30 (“4555 -2272> wore 
32m). 3236 3537 





: Simple 


x Oct. : Nov. : Dec. : Jan. : Feb. ; Mar. 
: : : F : : : average 


— = —'= Dollars per pusne! == = = 





OATS, No. 2 Extra Heavy “ite, Minneapolis 


.70 .69 .70 74 .76 81 91 .88 84 84 . 86 91 -80 
.93 93 1528 2.32 1:26 42:25: 3592. 2555 2296 2552 2296 2535 1.30 
“43 1563 2.68 1571 2587 1580 2o7G> PSG 2508 “1589 Boyz fare 1.68 
59 £.59 1.70 2.68 3/164 1:69 6S 147 2356 1.56 1457 1.72 1.66 


.93 1.84 1.67 1.67 1.66 1.62 1.67 1.78 1.80 1.76 1.81 1.68 1.74 
36 4.25 1.02 Ll 11.37. 338 a ae 


‘ BARLEY, No. 3 or Better, Feed, Minneapolis 


1.05 -96 298 2521 R46 (2004 2227 22956 GR20  2ete bees) 6s 1.17 
2251 ° 22567 2242 “2532 2.02: “2360 2399) Sess ae ae, re 2.03 

©:2.36 2536 2.69 2,48 3507 3597 . (2589: 2782, 22655: “2am. 2228 ze5 2.58 

4267 2204 2.77 3:00° 2.083 2367 2293 Dat 2226 “2.56 2309 Bee 2538 
9552 2345 2.48: 2568 .23466.. 2321 2005; “2620 “32.35 “2ae 2ize sts 2.34 
1.76 1.63 1.50 1.58 1.66 1.65 1365 1265 


BARLEY, No. 3 or Better Malting 70% or Better Plump, Minneapolis 


1972 ae? 4e is Ae 1.34 1.45 1.59 1.58 1.61 1.64 1.66 
1973 oa} oe oe? aS 2.62 2.64 2.76 3.27 3.57 2.98 2.94 
1974 4.41 3.98 - 3.77 G0 4.78 4.65 4.62 4.45 4.15 4.34 4.28 
1975 53.97 3.43 2.65 4,93 63 356 - 305° Sk 8 - ee ee 
1976, : 3.55 3.59 3.37 3.24 3.21 3.00 2.95 3.00 2.91 2.98 2.91 2.83 
19773/ . 2.38 2.02 1.92 2.15 2. 736 2.32 2.26 


1/ Beginning October 1975 heavy white. 2/ Begintiing June 1977, No. 2, Feed. 3/ Beginning October 1977, 
65% or bette1 plump. 
Source: Grain Market News, AMS, USDA. 
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Table 1€.--Average price received by farmers, United States, by months, 1972-78 


—__——e———— 


Year : Average 

begin- * Oct. * Nov. * Dec. * Jan. * Feb. * Mar. * Apr. * May * June * July * Aug. * Sept.° weighted 
ning : : : : : : : : : 3 : : : by sales 
October : : : : : : C - : : : : : 1/ 


- - - - Dollars - - - - 


~ CORN er bushel 


1972 $2.97 Lie tA 1M «4655 | |2457 «6242 168 8 203238 1.57 
1973 Sch? - 2.8m 2.09 2559 2.76 ‘2568 24 2:65 2.57 2598 3:37 3250 2.55 
1974  5e4d “See “Seay 930% 2.86 2267 2268 2:66 2568 3372 2595" 3.76 3.03 
1975 2562, 2233) 22a) § 2:44 2:48 250 2246 276% 2574 2s8F 2264 3560 2.54 
1976 : 2.33. 2.02 2.24 2.34 2.34 2.35 2.31 2.25 2.12 1.88 1.63 1.60 2/2.15 
1977 ; 1.67 1.88 1.96 1.96 3/2.00-2.1U 


: SORGHUM, per 100 pounds 


1972 :. 2.09 2.19 Eats 2.72 2.60 2.60 2.56 2.66 3.10 3.46 3.64 3.87 2.45 
1973 + 3.65 3.66 3.63 4.03 4.38 4.25 3.78 3.59 3.59 4.15 5.07 5.30 3.82 
1974 Sere 5.85 5.33 4.96 4.21 4.03 4.15 4.21 4.15 4.25 4.69 4.56 4.96 
1975 > 4.43 4.05 4.00 4.06 4.09 4.14 4.14 4.14 4.29 4.53 4.03 4.20 4,23 
1976 $33.08 SO -S5b> 359 HSL 35S 5.44 3.18 3.08 2.804 2:63 - 2.52 3G 
1977 : 2.80 3.03 3.05 3.07 3/3.12-3. 30 
Year Average 
begin- * June ° July ’ Aug. : Sept.° Oct. * Nov. * Dec. * Jan. * Feb. * Mar. ° Apr. : May > weighted 
ning : : : : : : $ $ $ : : : : by sales 
June : : : = = : : : : : 2 : 1/ 
: - —-- = Dollars per bushel - - - - 


OATS 


-623 -645 -671 - 700 - 806 -811 -776 771 774 -796 0725 
AS 1.09 2.36 1.13 1.20 o32 -44 1.40 - 1.24 1.27 1.18 
-55 1.57 1.68 1.70 -70 -62 -58 346 1:53 1.54 1.33 


.58 -63 1.64 1.64 1.52 2/1.56 
12 3/1.05-1.15 


48 1.49 1-46 1.45 aot 
«905 .938 2:02 1.10 22 


BARLEY 


1 
1 
~44 1.45 1.41 1.40 -42 1.44 -46 1.46 1.44 1.47 1.46 
1 
1 


1.32 4.42 ‘ 1.39 1.21 
2.19 2sae ‘ 2.19 ras 
3.30 Sek7 2595 2.80 
2535 Zest 2.41 2.42 
2.08 2«i9 ‘ 232 2/2.25 


1.79 3/1.70-1.80 


: 7 ‘ * Average 
* Sept.* Oct. * ae es . a - | Apr. * weighted 
: ~ - : : : : * by sales 


- - - - Dollars per ton 


HAY 


1972 : 31.10 30.90 28.50 29.30 29.80 30.30 31.00 33.00 34.60 35.40 31.30 
1973 : 37.50 35.20 36.30 39.00 43.10 46.20 46.80 46.00 47.10 45.40 41.60 
1974 : 54.00 47.70 48.20 51.10 51.90 51.50 50.30 50.70 50.10 49.70 50.90 
1975 : 56.30 53.60 51.20 51.00 50.80 50.30 50.20 51.60 52.70 54.10 52.20 
1976 : 64.80 59.60 59.00 58.70 60.80 60.10 59.00 59.00 60.90 63.90 2/60.40 
1977 : 68.10 61.30 56.80 52.50 50.00 48.20 48.40 49.50 50.50 2/54.10 


1/ Includes an allowance for unredeemed loans and purchase agreement deliveries valued at the average 
loan rate, by States; excludes government payments. 


2/ Preliminary. 


3/ Forecast; Interagency Commodity Estimates Committee 
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18.--U.S. corn exports to selected countries, 1973-77 
(Grain only) 





Year beginning October 
Region and country : : : 





1973/74 , 1974/75 , 1975/76 ; 1976/77 


- - - = Million bushels - - - - 





Western Hemisphere 
Canada 


Chile 

Costa Rica 

Mexico 

Surinam 

Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 

Peru 

Jamaica 

Trinidad & Tobago 


> wm 
Ww | Ww 
Nor oOO™ © 


b 
io i wie ee a eae 
ele 
i 


Ww ov 


Western Europe 
EC 


Belgium-Luxembourg 
France 

Germany, West 
Italy 

Netherlands 
Ireland 

United Kingdom 
Denmark 


Nh 


wouun 
wile 


_ 
w 
ON ORPNE™NS 


Ure © 


~~ Ue Ww 
N 


|e m& 


Other West Europe 
Spain 
Greece 
Portugal 
Norway 
Switzerland 


Eastern Europe 
Czechoslovakia 


Germany, East 
Poland 
Romania 
Yugoslavia 


USSR 

Asia : 
China, People's Republic of : 
Japan 

Korea, South 

Republic of China (Taiwan) 
Israel 

India 

Philippines 

Iran 

Lebanon 


Africa 


Egypt 
Canary Islands 
Tanzania 


Other 








World total 





1/ Less than 500,000 bushels. 
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Table ?23.--Livestock, poultry and milk-feed price ratios, 
by months, 1971-78 





Year : : : : : : : : ; : 
beginning : -- ws Re OS - 3 Feb. : Mar. : Apr. : May : Jume : : Aug. : Sept. : Average 
October : : : : - . : : ~ 
HOG/CORN, U.S. Basis 1/ 
Zise 3; 21. ° 24.3 Ze 22. 
27.9 24. Zhe . 21.0 20. eee 
13. 12. 10. ° 10.7 10. 13. 


14. 14. 17. ‘ 19.0 21. 5: 
18. 19. 18. . 16.1 P53 18. 


D's Ss DB : 26.3 25. 18. 


1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 2 


HK NONOON 


BEEF-STEER/CORN, Omaha 3/ 
28.6 “2756 28.5 SOc6 
30.6 29.8 24.9 20.8 
5.5 6:7 2654 2422 
13.1, 2550 2726 “18-2 

23:8 46:6 2458 3452 

15<9: 1755 2920 . 1922 


MILK/FEED, U.S. Basis 4/ 
.81 .78 ste, 269 
58 52 -51 1.40 
51 -49 50 2285 
.29 35 30 1250 
58 -58 s53° —2549 
.48 47 -46 L439 


EGG/FEED, U.S. Basis 5/ 


ar a 
7. 


o9 2 
9 7 
«2 5 
<2 2 
ol 0 
-8 1 
-0 4 


B 


Rn tt tim i tA ee 
1971 


1 st 
1972 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 2/ 


WNWNHNNN 
NNMWNHNN ND 
See ek See 
me NWNHNNN 
isdn he yah “oar tgs ole 


TURKEY / FEED 
1971 .8 
1972 ay 
1973 : E ; E j .8 
1974 2 : . ‘ ; a 
1975 9 
1976 5 


1977 2/ 


1/ Number bushels of corn equal in value to 100 lbs. of hog liveweight. 2/ Preliminary. 3/ Based on 
price of beef-steers 900-1,100 pounds, choice instead of average grade all steers previously published. 
4/ Pounds concentrate ration equal in value to one 1b. whole milk. 5/ Number of lbs. of laying feed 
equal in value to one dozen eggs. 6/ Number of lbs. of broiler grower feed equal in value to one lb. 
broiler liveweight. 7/ Pounds of turkey grower feed equal in value to one lb. turkey liveweight. 
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CORN PRICES 


i. ,| |e | a 
Chicago No. 2 
Lous daily cash 
3.50 high-low 138 
i y Not ~ 


cy , 98 
\| 


i 


U.S. farm (mid-month) 
79 


59 


Loan rate 


OJATOCIAIOVAI OC ISAAC SALTO SS I 
72/73 74/75 76/77 


YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 


NEG. ESCS 382-78(2) 


SORGHUM PRICES 


$ PER C.W.T. $ PER METRIC TON 


Kansas City No.2 
yellow sorghum 
daily cash high-low 


OJAIOCO I AITO AsASASE FASE 2a sta 
72/73 74/75 76/77 
YEAR BEGINNING OCTOBER 


NEG. ESCS 386-78(2) 
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OTHER PERTINENT STATISTICS 


Selected livestock and poultry numbers Meat, milk and egg production 


a al 1976 1977 Broilers 
Fed Pork and 


Million head Percent beef! turkeys 


Cattle U.S. Mil. Ib. 
On feed 12.3 11.9 1975/76 
Dairy cows 73:3 11.0 3,334 2,835 2,627 
Other cattle 104.6 100.0 y 4,258 2,896 2,323 
Apr.-May 2,688 1,929 1,675 
128.0 122.9 June-Sept 5,500 3,932 4.090 


Hens and pullets 15,780 11,592 10,715 
laying age 
nee 1976/77 
Broilers slaughtered? .. Oct.-Dec. 3,842 3,669 2,850 
Jan.-Mar 4,340 3,293 2,366 
Apr.-May 2,796 2,161 1,744 
Hogs and Pigs June-Sept 5,537 4,096 4,1 16 
(14 States) 
16,515 13,219 11,076 
Cattle on feed 
(23 States) i i 1977/78 


4,134 3,499 2,894 
Hens and pullets’ ere 
Estimated from commercial slaughter. 
Broilers slaughtered 


Hogs and Pigs, U.S..... 


Feed grains January 1 prospective plantings 


Cattle U.S. with comparisons 


On feed ts 


June 1 (following 


Million acres 


Hens and pullets! 
Broilers slaughtered? 
Hogs and pigs 

(14 States) 


Cattle on feed 
(23 States) 


Hens and pullets! 


Broilers 
slaughtered” 


Hogs and pigs U.S. .... 


1977 1978 


Million head Percent 


Cattle U.S. 


+8 
Dairy cows 0 
Other cattle 


Hens and pullets 
(laying age) 


Broilers placed for 
marketing in 


1 Laying age. ? Under Federal inspection. ' April 1. 
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NEW SERVICE TO FARMERS 


Last fall, our agency launched a new series of com- 
modity newsletters for farmers on a pilot basis. Now this 
service is being made available to farmers throughout the 
country as authorized by Congress. The latest Feed 
letter gave a rundown on the planting intentions report, 
discussed the new feed grain program provisions, price 
outlook, and alternative strategies for marketing the 
1977 crop. 
If you’d like to get on the mailing list for the Feed 
letter, as well as others, fill in the form below, checking 
the appropriate box(es). Mail to: Farmers Newsletter, 
USDA Box 1500, La Plata, MD 20646. (Note: These =. 
letters are free to farmers, and will be issued as warranted ae & 


at critical times throughout the year.) Co 


aS SZ 


‘4 I nal 


Name [] Oilseeds 


Or zat [_] Wheat 
ganization 
(] Feed 


Address 


hte thislaplctbeepgatssciat diel ae ae 


City State ZIP 





